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proving the whole business of human life to be
a vile and sordid spectacle, then he may be
frankly disapproved of, and if possible avoided ;
but if a man takes a generous view of humanity,
if he admires what is large and noble, if he
gives full credit for kindliness, strength, useful-
ness, vigour, sympathy, then his humorous per-
ception of faults and deficiencies, of whims and
mannerisms, of prejudices and unreasonablenesses,
will have nothing that is hard or bitter about it.
For the truth is that, if we are sure that a man
is generous and just, his little mannerisms, his
fads, his ways, are what mostly endear him to
us. The man of lavish liberality is all the
more lovable if he has an intense dislike to
cutting the string of a parcel, and loves to fill
his drawers with little hanks of twine, the un-
tying of which stands for many wasted hours.
- If we know a man to be simple-minded, for-
bearing, and conscientious, we like him all the
better when he tells for the fiftieth time an
ancient story, prefacing it by anxious inquiries,
which are smilingly rebutted, as to whether any
of his hearers have ever heard the anecdote
before.
But we must not let this tendency, to take a